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"FUNCTIONAL" TESTS 



W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Chicago Normal College 



In connection with the University of Chicago Conference with 
Secondary Schools last fall an attempt was made to determine the 
values which teachers of English see in their subject-matter. Upon 
the supposition that teachers base their examinations upon those 
parts of their courses which they think most important, I surveyed 
175 sets of examination questions contributed by 50 teachers in 18 
schools. The results were thought-provoking. 

The first disquieting fact to come to light was that in 48 of the 
final examinations upon combined composition-literature courses 
there were no questions upon composition, not even any indication 
that the composition would be directly considered in the grading. 
More than 25 per cent of the composition-literature teachers have 
no thought of composition upon examination day! Granted that 
some may have felt that they already knew their pupils' ability in 
composition, and that others may, without explicit warning to the 
pupils, have given composition some weight in the grading, it is 
without doubt true that many failed to think of composition when 
they were preparing their examination questions because they had 
given it little or no attention during the semester. All this we have 
long suspected; it is so natural. Because the literature work 
involves fewer papers for the teachers to mark; because, with most 
teachers, pupils prefer the study of literature to the more strenuous 
undertaking of making their thinking definite and their expression 
clear; because most of those who specialize in English during their 
collegiate study are temperamentally inclined to the emotional 
literature rather than to the matter-of-fact composition, the 
greater part of the time and energy of a combined composition- 
literature course is almost certain to be devoted to the literature. 
Such neglect has, from the start, been one of the charges of the 
complainant in the case of Composition v. Literature, separate main- 
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tenance, now on trial in the court of professional opinion. This 
little investigation merely corroborates the testimony in favor of 
the plaintiff already given by principals and supervisors. 

So much for the domestic relations of composition and literature. 
It is to another, fresher issue raised by the survey of the questions 
that I wish to direct attention. 

Fully one-half of all the questions upon composition were con- 
cerned with such matters of theory as grammatical definitions, 
rhetorical rules, and the derivation of words. In grammar less than 
half of the questions called for applications of grammatical knowl- 
edge, even if the analysis of sentences be considered an application. 
Much less than half, then, of these grammar questions tested the 
pupil's power to choose the right construction or inflectional form in 
any instance, or so to apply his grammatical knowledge as to secure 
variety or vigor of sentence-structure. These questions did not at 
all suggest functional grammar. One may infer that the old gram- 
mar of definition and classification still holds sway in the majority 
of classrooms or that our technique of examinations is capable of 
improvement. 

The grammar situation was paralleled in other phases of 
composition-teaching. Demands for the statement of rhetorical rules 
were quite as numerous as were opportunities to apply those rules, 
and the applications actually required consisted chiefly of the cor- 
rection of sentences lacking unity or coherence. Social letters were, 
perhaps justifiably, entirely ignored by all the question-makers. 
Only 11 business letters were called for, 5 of these in two papers 
prepared by the same teacher of business English. In punctuation 
and spelling there was perhaps twice as much demand for ability 
to apply the rules as for ability to state them. 

High-school teachers — I among them — have found fault with 
the college examiners for giving narrow memory tests and so com- 
pelling a narrow, grinding preparation in the secondary schools. 
On the showing of this small, though probably typical, collection 
of examination questions, it would seem that college and high- 
school teachers alike are taking the line of least resistance and fall- 
ing into the same rut. Many of the college examiners, indeed, are 
turning from the error of their ways and bringing forth fruits meet 
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for repentance. The high-school instructors will surely not be the 
last to be moved by their own oratory! 

Here is a progressive high-school teacher's examination given at 
the close of the composition (first) semester of the first year. While 
neither the maker of the questions nor I would be dogmatic about 
the balance between the freely constructive and the more definite, 
mechanical part of the test, the proportions seem about right. Note 
that the applications of the grammar are all made in sentences, 
some of them of the pupils' own construction. 

Examination in English 1B 1 

I. Write a paragraph on any one of the following: 
i. A Visit to . 

2. How to Make . 

3. My Favorite Magazine. 

4. A Picture I Like. 

5. My First Night in a Sleeper. 

6. Christmas at Our House. 

7. How I Help at Home. 

8. The Girl Whom Nobody Likes. 

9. My First Glimpse of the Mountains. 

II. Write a business letter to Longmans, Green, & Company, 91 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, ordering a book called Constructive Exercises in English, and 
written by Maude N. Frank. The price is $1.00. Pretend you are 
writing from home. 
III. Write sentences containing: 

1. The possessive plural of cousin. 

2. The possessive singular of commander-in-chief. 

3. The nominative plural of society. 

4. The possessive of it. 

5. A correct use of myself. 

IV. Fill in the blanks or mark out the wrong form: 

1. (Who, whom) did you get your advice from ? 

2. If anybody doesn't know what to do, (he, they) should try to find out. 

3. I found the book (laying, lying) on the table. 

4. (Do) I noticed it after you had it. 

5. (Write) Have you your exercises for tomorrow? 

6. One of the arguments he made to the delegates (was, were) especially 
convincing. 

1 Given by Jessie E. Sherman in the Parker High School, Chicago, January 26, 
1914. 
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7. He stopped {whoever, whomever) he met. 

8. No one had any idea what (his, their) fate would be; every student 
from the best to the poorest in anxious suspense. 

Concerning literature the situation is even more remarkable. It 
is safe to assert that there was not in the whole collection a single 
question which really tested the pupils' power to understand or 
appreciate literature. Some of them were no doubt given with that 
intention, but, being upon points covered during the class study 
of the literature, they could be answered correctly by anyone whose 
memory was not at fault. To be sure, genuine appreciation, sym- 
pathy with the teacher's point of view, would assist in the recall of 
the proper interpretation exactly as understanding a geometrical 
proof aids in memorizing it; such appreciation would be helpful, 
but by no means necessary. The real issue is whether the pupil 
has the power to take another piece of literature and study it 
effectively. We cannot, in the brief school period, hope to teach 
English literature to our children, but we may reasonably hope to 
give them a point of view, a power of attack, and a discriminating 
taste which will lead them to a considerable acquaintance with 
literature in later life. Should we not, then, whether we regard 
examinations as tests of the effectiveness of our own instruction or 
as tests of the individual pupil's ability to go on to the next course, 
try to get at his power of understanding and appreciating a new 
selection ? 

In literature, however, this has proved difficult for two reasons : 

(1) On the whole, we have been slow to realize how it might be 
done; to see that the questions should be much of the same kind 
that we ask in the daily class work but applied to new selections. 

(2) When we have seen this, there still remains the difficulty of 
presenting the new selection to the pupils. The teacher must read 
it aloud or have a copy for each pupil, and either alternative pre- 
sents difficulties. 

The test on the "Concord Hymn," which is presented herewith, 
was actually printed and given simultaneously to a large number. 
If a printing-press had not been available, the mimeograph would 
have been used. Some may object that it seems to be just such a 
development of the poem as would occur in a class study, and that 
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this gives the pupil more help than is consistent with the usual idea 
of a test. Just so; and therein lies its excellence. It tests the 
pupil's power to do the sort of thing he has been doing, not his 
power to remember what he did, and not his power to study poetry 
unaided. The questions would be fewer and less "leading" in a 
college test. The ninth-grade child who can answer all these ques- 
tions successfully without help has developed no little power to 
understand and assimilate poetry. 

Hymn on the Fight at Concord 1 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept, 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps, 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day the votive* stone, 
That memory may their deed redeem, t 

When, like our sires, % our sons are gone. 

Spirit that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft§ we raise to them and thee. 

— R. W. Emerson 
* votive stone. A stone set up as a tribute or memorial. 
t deed redeem. Keep alive, prevent its being forgotten. 
X sires. Fathers, ancestors. 
§ shaft. Monument. 

Studies 

Time, i hour 

i. Read the poem carefully. Who is speaking ? 

2. Notice the title of the poem. To what event in American history does 
it refer ? 

3. Where is the speaker? 

4. Who besides the speaker is present ? 

1 Prepared by J. F. Hosic for use in an experiment in articulation of high schools 
and elementary schools. Taken by both eighth and ninth grades. 
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5. Sum up in one sentence what the speaker has tried to say. 

6. Tell what the first stanza is about; the second; the third; the fourth. 

7. How does the speaker feel as he recites the lines? Mention some 
occasion when you have had a little of the same feeling. 

8. Pick out and copy several expressions that seem to you forceful. Which 
lines are the best of all ? 

9. It is said that all Americans should know this poem by heart. Give 
reasons for this. 

This one example demonstrates the possibility, and I venture 
to say the desirability, of the power test in literature. Let us carry 
the matter another step and see whether such a test may not be 
made upon prose, either essay or fiction. 

Here we encounter no little difficulty in presenting our material. 
This obstacle may be surmounted by the use of a selection con- 
tained in some book of which the library possesses a set, or even by 
the purchase of a set in some of the numerous series of five-cent 
classics. If the Latin teacher may have unannotated, uncribbed 
sets of texts to pass out for tests, why should not we also ? Indeed, 
a third solution of the difficulty is to omit one of the selections in 
the collection we study with the class, and give the examination 
upon it. Some will have read it ? Small matter, for they will have 
read it alone and will, therefore, not have any unfair advantage. 
Besides, should not those who have acquired a taste for this selected 
literature strong enough to lead them through unassigned selections 
receive better grades on that very account ? 

A first-year class which has been studying some collection of 
short stories may have a test something like this: 

English iA 

First read carefully the entire story of "The Purloined Letter." This 
should not take more than 45 minutes. Then answer these questions: 

1. Write in about ten lines a summary of the action. 

2. Why was the letter important ? 

3. Why did not the prefect find the letter ? Illustrate the same principle 
from your own experience in playing games or searching for lost articles. 

4. How did Dupin find the letter ? How did he get it ? 

5. Would the story have been as good if the queen had ignored the police 
and called Dupin in at first ? Give reasons for your answer. 

6. Make a free-hand sketch of Dupin, Minister D — , or the prefect, or 
diagram the final scene in Minister D — 's room. 
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The same story might have been the basis for an examination 
in technique, but that would not be suitable to ninth-grade boys 
and girls. In the eleventh or twelfth year, after a study of the 
short story as a type, this would be a reasonable test: 

English 4B 

Read carefully "The Night before Thanksgiving." Books must be put 
away at the end of 30 minutes. 

1. Classify the story. Justify your classification. 

2. Mark the divisions of the three scenes. Characterize the mood of each 
scene. 

3. Use a graph, such as we use in algebra or physiography, to represent 
the rise and fall of Mother Robb's spirits. 

4. What devices does the author use to reveal Mother Robb's character 
and feelings ? Which are most effective ? Do any of them seem artificial ? 

5. Point out the foreshadowings of the end. 

But the novel ? That is difficult, one must admit. Yet would 
it not be a reasonably fair test to ask all of the pupils to take the 
same home-reading book during the month or two devoted to novel- 
study in class, and then on report day to give the same sort of 
questions about it that we have asked about the book or books 
studied in class ? Though it masquerade as a book report, it may 
still serve all the purposes of a test upon the class work. Where we 
can have but the single recitation period for the test, even the short 
story must be treated similarly, the reading being assigned one day 
and the writing done the next. 

Both in their talk about study and in their actual attack upon 
assignments most of the girls coming into my college classes betray 
the fact that with them study has become synonymous with prepa- 
ration to reproduce the history or the geometry or the story. 
Twelve years of school life have made them adepts in memorizing, 
but many of them are yet novices in thinking, in imaging as they 
read, in catching the author's feeling and purpose. Ought we not 
to do our best to improve the situation? And isn't devoting a 
part of each examination to testing our pupils' power to do the 
sort of thing we have been teaching them to do the surest way of 
breaking down the memory fetish both in our own daily instruction 
and in our pupils' ideals ? 



